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Theory and common sense posit that the effect o-f a 
specific facet of self-concept on Global Esteem will vary with the 
importance plaaed on that facet, but no support for this interactive 
hypothesis was found. Unweighted averages of 12 distinct dimensions 
of self-concept from the Self ^Description Questionnaire. 1 1 1 
correlated about .7 with Global Esteem,, but weighting each facet by 
the importance assigned to it by the entire grou)pr by diverse 
subgrV>ups, or by .each individual madf no difference. Even "pandom 
number", weights „did almost as Veil, while optimal weights derived 
from multiple regression did only slightly better , suggesting that 
differential weighting has little effect. Nevertheless, weak support 
fof the hypothesis was foun^ for the Spiritual and Physical Abilities 
facets', and thesfe were the two facets where the importance ratings 
varied the most* Though Global Esteem was reasonably well predicted' 
by the specific facets, few specific facets were adequately predicted 
by Global Esteem, arguing against the sole reliance on a single 
global measure in self-concept research. (Author) 
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Global Self E$&te©m: Its Relation to Weighted 
Averages of Sp®ci^ic Facets of Sel f --concept 

^ ABSTRACT ^\ 

Theory and common sense po&it that the effefct oi a specific ^acet of 
ael f -concept on Global Eateeni will vary with the I'mportance pl'^ced on that 
facet, but no support for this interactive hypothesis was found. Unweighted 

averages of 12 distinct dimensions of sel f --concept from the Self Qescription 

ft 

Qutst lonnai re III correlated about • 7' with Global Est^^^m, but weighting 

each fa^!^et by the Importance asaignc^d to 1 1 by the entire*^ group, by diverse 

subgroups, or by each individual made no di f f ere^c©- Even ''random number" 

weightss did almost as well, while optjfrtal weights derived from multifile 

'regression did only slightly better, suggesting that differential weighting 

has little affect. Nevertheless, weak support for the hypothesis was found 

♦ 

for the Spiritual and Physical Abilities facets, and these were the two 
facets where the importance ratings varied the most- Though Global Esteem 

was reasonably well predicted by the specific facets, few specif i'c facets 

^ » ■ • 

were adequatel y. predicted by Global Esteem, arguing against the ^ole 
rel ianc|i^3n ingle global measure in self-concept research. 
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Global Self Esteem: Its Relation to Weighted 

Averaged of Specific Facets of Self-contept ^ 

Self-concept is widely posited to bo a de^sirable outcome and to explain 
overt behaviors and other tonstructs' i n many areas of psychology.- Despite 
the theoretical and practical significance of the s^l f -^concept construct^ 
reviews of seTf -concept research typical identify a lack of theoretical 
models fpr defining and interpreting the construct, and the poor quality of 
measurement instruments us0d to assess it (Burns, 1979; Welles 5< Harwell, 
^976} Wylib, 1974; 1^79). In an attempt to remedy this situation, ShavelsQn, 
Hubner and Stanton (1976) reviewed existing theoretical and empirical ^ 
research, and on the basis of this review posited a multifaceted 
hierarchical motJel of sel f -concept . Shavel son ^speci f i ed particular facets of 
self -concept and a hi erarchi gral ordering among these facets; general self- * 
concept, the apex of the hierarchy, was broken into academic and nonacademic 
components and each of thpse were subdivided into more specific facets 
'( e . g^^j^^^/^peV: i f i c academic content areas, social, physical and emotional). 

Initially Shavelson's multifaceted model was hot widely accepted as 
many researchers viewed sel f -concept as either a unldimensional construct or 
one so heavily dominated a general factor that separate components could 
not be readily differentiated. Through the* mi d -1970' s sel f -concept 
instruments typically consisted of a-^^odge-podge of sel f -referent items, 
little effort was made to develop/refine these instruments in order to 
measure specific facets, and support for the mul t i dimensiona^ i ty of self- 
(^^cept was weak. More recently, researchers have developed Self-Concept 
instruments specifically to measure particular facets of self-concept that 
are at least loosely based on an explicit theoretical model', and then used 
factor analysis to test the exi'Stence of these* a priori facets. This ' 
approach has produced instruments in Which rhultiple facets of self-concept 
are clearly identi f ied and qui te^'di sti net (e.g., Boersma Chapman, 197?; 
DuspJj Flaherty, 1981j Fleming & Courtney, 1984; Harter, 1982; Marsh, 
Smith, Barnes Sc Biftler, 1983; Marsh, Barnes, Cairns S< Tidman, 1984; Marsh, 
Barnes !< Hocevar, in press; Soares ?< Soares, 1982). 

Shavelson and Marsh (in press; Marsh 8< Shavelson, 1984) reviewed 
research stimulated bV Shavelson' s model and the Self Description 
Questionnaire (SDQ) instruments thAt were derived from it. They found strong 
support for the mul t idi mensi onal i ty of sel f -concept , and the^ facets posited 
by the model* However, the hierarchical ordering was more complicated, and 
weaker, than originally suspected (also see Marsh, 1984);^ for late . 



acJoleftC0nt» the different facets of ael f -ctAncept were relatively 
uncurrelated. They concluded tr^t self -concept cannot be adequately 
understood if it« mul tidi mensional i ty is ignored. 

Historically self-concept research has emphasised a general, overall or 

total sel f -^concept , and specific facets of the construct have been relegated 

a minor role. With th^ increased emphasis on the mul t i di mensi onal i ty of ^ 

sel f --concept , the specific facets have become more i mportant^ and the role of 

general sel f -concept has become less clear. There is no widely accepted^ 

definition of how the general construct should be defined and at least four 

operational definitions ^re common: a) a hierarchical general self that 

appears at the apex of hierarchical models such as Shavel son's model j b) a 

conglomerate general s&lf that is the total score from a large hodge-podge 

of sel f -referent items that attempt to sample broadly from a range* of self-- 

relevant characteristics; c) a global self esteem scale that, is relatively 

uni dimensi qnal and content -f ree in that it is comprised of items that infer 

\ 

a general sen^e of self-worth or self-confidence that could be applied to 
many specific areas (e.g., the General Sfel f scale from the SDQ 1 1 1 and 
other scales described by Rosenberg, 1965; 1979; and Harter, 1982) | and d) a* 
weighted average general self where specific facets are weighted according 
to their salience, value or importance' (e.g.^ Hodge 5<^McCarthy, 1984;* 

V • 

Watkins, ^978)^ . Three of these, all but^gT^obal esteem, are derived from some 
a B!li-9C1 empirically weighted average of specific facets, though neither 
th^ facets anj^nor their weights are not adequately specified in'the 
( nnql omeratc? ;;; '":ercil t^ulf. 

These al ternatiye'conceptual i nations of the general self construct have 
implications for the role of the importance, sal'ience or centrality 
specific area of self-concept in determining general sel f -concept . 
Historically, Williani James (1890/1963) argued that failure in areas deemed 
to be unimportant to a particular individual have little impact on general 
self, and this contention has been reiterated by .many theorists (i^-g., 
Coopersmith, 1967; Harter, 1982; 1983; Hodge ?< McCarthy, 1984; Maxwell 5< 
Welles, 1976; Rosenberg, < 1965; 1979; Watkins, 1978; Wylie, 1974)., 
Coopersmith (1967) indT^ated that ah^ i ndi vi dual ' s sel f -apprai sal s might vary 
in different areas so that "his overall appraisal of his abilities would ^ 
presumably weight these areas according to* their subjective irpportancte 
enabling him to Arrive at genfer^al level of self-esteem (p^ 6). He went on- 
to state that! "Though this appears to be the ca«e, cfbjpctive evidence on the 
method of arriving at general *£(|>prai sal s is sparse^* (p- 6). Wylie n974,\ 
p. 48) stated that: ''The sum is Simple expedi enl^ n the face of ignorance 
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and sfiould be bo recognized. Stepss should be taken to weight it^m ratings 
cACC Qr d 1 r>9* tQ th^lr p«rceiv»d salience to S, but this has not y^t been 
tried'*. Rosenberg 1979; also see ^odge ?< McCarthy, 1984) proposed an 

interactive hypothesis Vrtiereby a positive self -perspect i ve in a specific 
ar^ea ?^een as important contribute^ postlVely to Global Esteem^ a negative 
self -perspect ive in an important area detracts from Global Esteem, and self- 
perspectives in unimportant arfeas h-ave little impact on Global Es^eem. 

jj^eor.ists have also speculated about how individuals determine ^» 
importance of speci f i^c^^jj^eas of sel f -concept , and how this relates to GlobaJ 
Jisteem. Following Festinger's social comp^i son theory', Wells and Marwfel 1 

p, ^5' J^icribt the diiu.nma of a person with a poor ability in a 
particula^r ar'.ea who must ^^alance a reality principal against the need to 
have a favorable sel f -evaluation. One possi bl e„ compromise is to recognize 
the pQpr ability in the particular ar,e*a, but to give this little importance 
in the ^determination of Global Esteem. Rosenberg (1982; p. 538) found 
support for a selectivity hypothesis in that an individual "will be dispo^d 
to valufe*those things at which he considers himself to be good and^to 
devalue those qualities at at whiqh he considers himself poor" but he also 
recogni:!ed that "the freedom to select one's valfies in a fashion congenial 
to one's self-image is not, of course, without limit." Hodge and McCarthy 
(1904), and others, emphasise the constraints that group and subgroup values 
place on ttie freedom to select one's values. Th^se may^ force individuals to 
place a high value on some facet where their *el f -percept i ons are poor, thus 
leading to a lower Global Esteem. 
I^e Hodgg and McCarthy 1984 ^tudy^ 

Hddge and McCarthy (1984) examined relations among specific facets of 

^el f -concept , their perceived importance, and Global Esteem (the Rosenberg 

scale) in a large sample of high students. Using a variety of empirical and 

a prion weightings of the specific facets, they found that no weighted 

average correlated with Global Esteem higher than .45, suggesting to them 

that the weighted summations measure a different construct than Global 

Esteem. An unweighted average of the specific dimensions correlated 

about .4 with Glob^al Esteem,* and there was little or no improvement when the 

specific facets were weighted by the mean importance rating assigned by the 

entire group, by students withir^he samp school, or by students within the 

s^me class. Paradoxically, whfen each co/hponent was weighted by*|the 

individual's own^ rating of its importance, tfie weighted average was 

significantly 1 esa correl ated (r=.34) with esteem than any other weighted or 

unweighted average. In other analyses they found little or ho sufJport for 
Rosenberg's interactive hypothesis. These findings led the authors to 

conclude,^ at least for thi s age *group,^^that th^ group values are much mpre 

. • " ../. 
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important than individual values in determining the value placed on sipecific; 
facets, and\hiB was their most important theoretical doncUision, However, a 
number -^of methodological and theoretical issues require further^consideration. 

The y§g- q1 Si^ngl^e Iteo) Rfttk-QQ S^xSi.g^i. Gelf-^-esteem was based on a multi- 
item 'scale, but the specific f acetic and their importance were inferred from 
^.mqle-jtem responses. ^ Hence, while esteem had a marginally acceptable 
rel i abi 1 1 ty . (al pha .75), the reliability of the specific facets and the 
importance ratings could not be determined. However, when Marsh, P^a^rnes and 
Hocevar (in press) mea&ur^d specific components of. self^cdncept wi\:h both 
multi-item scalies and sin^Ie^ltc^m responses, they concluded that., the single- 

Mtem responses wer^ not arv adequate substitute. More gen€»rally, ^|^U5hton, 

M ■ ■ \ 

Bramerd, and PressLey (19B3) argued that sfngi e-i tem »mBasurements^ are less ^ 
stable, ^'^ess reliable, less va.lid, and less general\zablB than multi-Item 
-scales, ' J ^ 

. SsgliLiy itue *^eit::S?C!£gBt IfPBQCt^De? B^linaSi. Hodge and McCarthy 

concluded that group vaiues were more important than indi\/idual values, 'but 
they actually found that neither group nor indj^dual ratings of importance 
were useful. None of the weighted averages based on any of the importance 
•ratings was substantially more correlated with self-esteem than was the 
unweighted average of specific component?^. . Whi 1 e the weighted average based 
on individual importance ratings did poorest p-f all, this may be an artifact 
of using unseated scores. Since sel f -concepts are multiplied by importance 
ratings^ a stfl f -concept 9ca1« with a higher mean retponte will be mqre 
affected by differences in important ratings thAn if all self-concept scores 
were standardized (i.e., meari =0, SD 1 ) , Also, the unsealed importance 
ratings may overemphasize the mean importance rating by each subject across 
all facets, and underemphasi se the di f f erences i n rating made by a giwen 
subject-. , For examplb, consider subjects whea^ attach high importances, to facets 
where their sel f -perceptions a r;;;©^ good and low importance to facets where their 
sel^-perceptions are poor. The interactive hypothesis predicts that these 
subjects should have. ,a V^r^y good Global Esteem, but the weighted average of 
the specific facets would be substantially lower than if these subjects ratefJ 
(Jll facets — even the ones where t"'heir sel f -percent ions were poorer ■ — to be 
important. It is proposed that a set of ipsative weights based on the ^ 
importance ratings (i-e., a set of weights that sum to a constant for each 
subject) will produce weighted averages that are more positively Correlated to- 
esteem than the unsealed importance ratings used by Hodge and McCarthy. 

lb? RoLe gf Sgecific and General Facets Implicit in -the Hodge and 
McCarthy study i? the suggestion that the role of specific facets is to ^ 
define a general iacet, so ^at if the specific facets do not correlate 
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highly with* the genoraU f^c<&t they are seen to be \e%s useful. An 

alternative perBp<?ctive consistent with the new emphasis on the 

• I 

^ul tidi men3iona\i ty of setf-cohcept is thatif the general^ f acet is not 
substantially correla^ted to each of the sp<&cifac facets, then the general 
facet should be seen a-s less useful- 

The purpose of jp^^r^sent invest ig^ti^^^^pio relate global ^elf- 
esteem to specif it facets of sel f -^concept ^and ^he importance of each -facet,. 
The study is* based on d^ta from all published studies by the author that 
have used the SDQ III. H'enc^, the multiple dimensions of self -concept are 
has^d on a well articuTate model, the^^avelson model, and the psychometric 
properties (dimensionality, reliability, validity) of the instrument are 
very good- Sel f -^concept facets are represented^ by both multi-^item scales 
and single-item responses, allowing a comparison between the two. Diverse 
subgroups who have completed the SDQ III are expected to differ widely in 
the importance they attach lb different facets (e.a. , Physical Ability for a 
group of athletes, and Spiro!ual Values in students from a senior Catholic 
girls school ), providing a good ^basis of comparing the influence of 
individual^, subgroup, and group' values. Analyses are performed with both. 
Sirred and unsealed importance ratings, and with standardized and 
urtstandardi zed self -concept scores, thus providing a test of the proposed 
artifact in the Hodge ancj McCarthy study. Though there are many dif*ferences 
between the present investigation and the Hodge/McCarthy study, the Global 
Esteem scale from the SDQ III was ijpitially derived from the Rosenberg scale 
that was used in^ the earlier study and many of the specific facets 
considered in the two^ studies are similar. 

METHODS ^ 

The SeLf DescriBti^on Qye§ti.Qnnai_re jtSDQ)^ illi 

The present investigation i^ based on responses to the SDQ III- The 
SDQ III, the rationale for its construction, its relation to the Shavelson 
model and the ^other SDQ instruments, the wording of the items, exploratory 
and confirmatory factor analyses identifying the facets that it is designed 
to measure and its hierarchical structure, the internal consistency and 
'stability of its scales, and its relation to academic achievement, to self- 
concept inferred by significant others, and to other constructs is 
summari 2ed. el sewhere (Marsh, 1984; Marsh, Barnes Hocevar, in press; Marsh 
!y Jackson, 1994; Mar^h S< O'Niell, 1984; Marsh, T^ichards ?< Barnes, in press). 
Eachlof the 13 SDQ III scales is repreiented by 10 or 12 items, 
approximately half of whfth are negatifely worded.^ and subjects respond on 
an eight-point response scale where cat^ories vary from *' 1-Def ini tely 
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'Faltt©** to "B-Def i ni tel y ^rue. " Th© 13 scales and a summary item are: ^ 

I. Physical Ability — I am good at sports and physical activities. 
. • 2. Physical Appearance I am physically at tracti ve/yood looking. 

3, Opposite Sex Relations — I have good interactions/relationships * 
with members of the opposite sex, 

4. Same Sex Relations' — I have good interactions/relationships with 
members of the same sex, 

3, Relations With Parents I have good interactions/relationships 
with my. parents. 

^- S|!)iritual Values — I am a religious/spiritual person. ^ 

7. PlJ^fyesty I am an honest, reliable, trustworthy person, 

8. Emotional Stability ■ — I am an- emot i onal 1 y stable person. 
9- Verbal — I have^ good verbal skills/reasoning ability, 

10. Math — I hdve good mathematical skills/reasoning ability.^ 

II. General Academic — I am a good student in most school subjects. 
12, Problem Solving — I am good at problefn solving/creative thinking. 
13- General -Sel f (called Global Esteem for purposes of this study) — I 

hSve s^lf-re^ect, self-confidence, sel f -acceptance, positive sel f --f eel i ngs 
and a good ^sel.f -concept - 

Though not formally part of the SDQ III, these studies have ^sft asked 
subjects to respond to 12 summary description items (the fir^t 12 presented 
presented above) designed, to refl^ect 12 of the 13 scales — all b^Jit the 
Global Esteem scale. For each of these 12 items subjects indicate the 
item^s acgyragy (i.e., how ac^curate is this statement as a description of 
you) aQd its i^QCtance ^( i . e,^ how important is this characteristic in 
determining how you feel about yourself). Responses to these items are made 
on a **l-very inaccurate/very unimportant" to "9"-very accurate/very 
important scale. Psychometric properties of the accuracy ratings and their 
relation to the multi^item scale scores that they are designed to reflect 
were examined by Marsh, Barnes and Hocevar (in press), and are further 
consi>dered as part of the present investigation. There has been no previous 
investigation of properties of the importance ratings or how they relate to 
the different areas of self-concept for the SDQ III, 

For purposes of the present investigation the f ol lowing^var iables 
derived from the SDQ- III responses at^e considered: 

1) Raw Self-concept scale scores — the raw responses to the 10 or' 12 
items designed to measure each scale, after reverse scoring the negatively 
worded items|^ were summed and divided by the number of items in fTie f^cale- 

2) Standardized Self --concept scale scores — the same as 1 except that 
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scale scores were standardized to havG?^ mean ==0, SD 1 ac;r0?9 thfe tQtAl , . 
(Jroup, 0 \ ^ 

3) Raw Summary Ratings the raw r^^sppn^es to th^ Accuracy ratings ftir 
the 12 summary description items that measure different facets of self-- ^ 
concept V i ' 

4) StandarlfizedSgummary ratings tliV^ame as 3 except that sc*\^erl5r.qr^s 
were standardised to have mean 0, SD « 1 across the tot^l group. 

5) Raw Importance Ratings — - th© raw re^pons^s to the import i^^nce - 
ratings for thi? 12 summary description items. ^ . , 

6) Prpportionali2jfed Importance ratings — f or ^ each sub ject each 
.importance rating was divided by the Bum of th* 12 importance rating© such 
that the transformed scores varied between 0 and 1 (.actually .01 and .4Si 
since each facet had an importance between 0 and 9)4 Hence, for each 
individual subject the set of 12 transformed scores summed to 1.0 (i,e*, the 
scores were ipsative) and hadj a mean of 1/12. 

7) Global Esteem — the mean of responses to the 12 Global Esteem items/ 

For purposes of the^ present investigation data are considered from five 
distinguishable groups of subjects that are described elsewhere and are 
briefly summarized below: 

1) Group 1 consists of the sample of 151 Austral ian • universi ty students 
(mean age = 21.9, 797. female) described by Marsh, Barnes Stnd'Hocevar (in 
press; also see Marsh h O'Niell, 1"983, study"^) . As part of th^at study, 
subjects also 'asked the person in their life who knew them the best to' ^ 
complete the SDQ III. These s^ignificant ottvers completed the survey as^if 
they were the person who had given it to them (i.e., they were to predict 
what the 5tj|k)ject had said). For purposes rtf the present inve^igation, the 
primary fotus is on the self ratings but the self-other correlations are 
also considered. 

2) Group 2 consists of the 361 Outward Bound participants (mean age = 
^4"/. females) described by Marsh, Richards and Barnes (Tn press). As 

part of that study, participants completed the SDQ III one month before, the 
first day of, and the lasf day of a 26-day residential program. For purposes 
of the present investigation, the primary focus 'is on data from time 1, but 
test-retest correlations over the time 1-time 2 interval are also Considered.. 

3) Group 3 consis'ts of the 296 year-11 girls (mean lage f 16.7) from two 
private catholic girls schools described by Marsh and O'Niell (1983). . ' 

4) Group 4 consists of 46 high-school girls (mean age = 16.6) who were 
selected as the "nonathl ete" control for subjects summarised in group 5 (s^e 
Marsh and Jackson, 1984; Jackson, 1984). , Unlike subjects in groups 1 - 3, 

r 




?5ub:^ectffi ip^i groups S ..feo^^^^ acci'irac)^ and impqrtiinpi^ rat'^nqs for th€^ 

\7. f^ammary t tarns, but cDmpl<?t^d( Onl y four of \th0 self-cbnc^pt scT'tiles' . 
(f^hysical V Ability, j^hy^lcal App^airanc^^ Emotional ^tabi Uty, anti Glnb^il"'^- - 
Bel f -est©«?m) V f^or purpp^eft of the prc^isi^nt investigation, only the:.^umfnary 
rating UemiS and their r>lAtion t(ii General Esteem are can^idefrpd fpr 'th(e?s^ 
two groups, Nev!^rthele»«jft, r(s»sults from the original ^tudy - showed th^t ' . 
subj^ts in the nonathlete group, compared to the?' athli?tes, w©re v .. ^ 
\:ol>^*tant i al 1 y low<3r jh sol\f --concept of ^hylai c!;a)i Ability and the aiftport^hce 
:Jthey placed on t bis f ^^cet j^'^itt^^id not differ in tWms of other areas of. 
sel f ^^conc«?pt Qr th» impartancQ* .plac^?d on these areas. Hence, thi^ae group© 
are par ticul ar^|[ y r0l <?yant to the purpoai^s. Of th^ present investigation- ^ 

5) Group ,5/ consjisted of' 76 wom^n athlete^ ((n^an ag© ^ 20.1) fonsi^ting 
of 46 high-school women athletes and 30 finalists in t^he 19B^ Austr*! ian 
women's power] if ting championships (Marsh and Jackaon, 1984; vjackson, 1^84), 
and these subjects completed the same materials as those irj, group 4. Though . 
the high school athletes and "^wer lifters jftffered sUghtly in of some ar«a.i 
of self -concept in a wdy that 'appeared to^» age-related, the differences 
were^mall and they di^ not differ in termi of ratings in the Physical • 
Ability facet or any of the importance ratlings: PjDr this reason/ and also^ 
because of the small sample sizes^ both groups of women athletes were" 
combined to form group 5 for purples of the present investigation* 
Stati,§tie^], Anglyslg 

All statistical analyses were perforfiied with the commercially available 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSSj Nie, et al . ^ 1975; Hull 8< 
Nif.\, 1981), Relatiohs between the self -concept scales and Global Self- 
esteem were performed across svibjects in groups 1-3 and separately for 
each group, while relations between the summary ratings and Global Self-^ 
esteem were conducted across ajl subjecits in groups 1-5 and separately for 
each group. Except for the setf -concept scales not completed by groups 4 and 
5^ there was very little ftiissing datc^. for any of the subjects and mean 
reBp6nses- were substituted for the few mi ssing values that did occur. The 
actual analyses are >4gscribed in more detail in the results section^ 

It was anticipated' thai the diverse subgroups who have completed the 
BDQ III would var^ substantiall y in the importance they placed'^on different 
ar^eas. In prel i minary anal yses, mul ti var i atl& and univariate analyses 
confirmed these expectations, and these data are summarised in Table 1. 
Because. of the large sample size virtually every effect is statistically 
significant, but the efeas from one^-way ANOVAs provide an estimate of the 
^pise of each effect. A detailed examination of these group.dif f erences. is 
not the focus, of this study, but of particular relevance is the 
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demonstration that the'^groupxv do Vary substantially and Ipgically in the 
importance they place 6r\ some facets^-- particufarly the Physiical Ability 
and Spiritual Valuets facets. Tf^i?«&e preliminary findings ^Iso provvde 
support for the validity of the impc^rtance ratSings- when averaged across a 
1/arge number of respondents. ' ' / ' 

*Rgsyits and DiscussigQi . ' . 

E^§Mebe!!)e!.Cl£ tcSBSCUgS 9f BefeSDSSS th§ Sypoidry §nd liDBorigngsf BsUDgs, 
Single-item responses tend to have^ 1 i mi t.ed reliability, validity, and 
npMf?ral i ;:ab: I : tyHlial ^\^,^Y afloct conclusiorfs based on them^ Inter^nal 
consistency coefficients ar6 the most easily obtained and frequently Used 
estimates of reliability, but they cannot be computed on the basis pf a 

* 

single score. Consequently studies that use sihgle-item responses often 
disregar.d reliability and its i mp»l i cati ons- However, in the present 
investigation test-retest correl ^t i ons were be used to ^timate the 
reliabijlity pf singlfe-^item responses and their validity was examined by 
relcjiiting them to external criteria- 
Insert Table 2 About Here 
Subjects in group 2 comp4eted the sel f -concept scales, the summary 
ratings, and the importance ratings twice during a one month interval, and 
the test-retest correlations appear in Table 2- Coefficients for the multi- 
item scales (median r = .87) are substantial and similar in magnitude to the 
internal , consi stency e^timAtes that were reported in the or igi na'l- .styn^. The 
coefficients for the single-item summary ratings designed to parallpT^-^e 
multi-item scales are Substantially lower (median r - .70), but still 

moderate. However, test-retest coefficients for the importance ratings; 

y - / 

(median r - -57) are so low that their usefulness- may be dubious. 

Significant others were selected by subjects in group 1, and thes^ 
significant others inferred responses (i,e-, completed the SDQ III as if they 
were the subject) to the sel f -concept scales, the summary ratings, and the 
'importance r^atings. Correlations t)etween the self -reports and the responlses by 
the significant others were used to test the validity of responses to the SDQ 
III (see Mar^i^h, Barnes ?< Hocevar, in press, ^or more detail). The self-^other 
correlations (Table 2) are substantial for the multi--item self-concept scales 
(median r = -57)^ lower, for the» summary self-concept ratings (median r 

.32),' and lowest for the i mportance* rat i ngs (median r - .19). These findings 
provide support for the validity of the self --concept scales and summary 
ratings, but little suppprt for the validity of importance ratings. 

Correlations between each of the 12 multi-item self-concept scales and 
the corresponding single-^item summary rating were alsb computed (Table 2). 
Not surprisingly, these correlations are substantial , .particularly given the 
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apparent unrbl i abi 1 i ty 'of the suipmary ratings, Thes<^ findings suggest t'Tiat 
the* nummary ratings may providi^ a reasonable estimate of the multi-item 
• ^calos that they are^' desi gned to parallel, even though th^y are apparently 
- / less reliable and valid (se^ M^rsh, Barnes !< Hocevar, in press, for further 
discussion)^ 

The apparent lack of reliability and validjty of the importance 

% 

ratings is discouraging, piarticularly since they^: are the main focus orf the 
present investigation. However, there is a wide varia^tion in the estimates 
. for the different facets. In particular, the test-pretest and sel f --(^ther 
* torrelations are substantial ly'higher for the Spiritual fac^et and t4> a 



lesser .ex t-ef\t the Physical Ability facet than "for the other facets (^elf-- 
other agreement on the self-concept scales and summary ra^^ings ar'e also 
highest" for these two .facets). Hence, while interpretations ba^ed upon the 
importance ratings must be made cautipusly, thefe is evidence that r^atings 
for some of the facets may have acceptable psychometric properties. It is 
also important to recognize that ^poor psychometric properties of the 
importance ratings refer only tG-{ndi vidua! responses, and the the rn^an 
importance rating across a large group of subjects may be substantial even 
when the reliability of individual responses is-only modest. 
Relat ign'fe ^mong Jgecif i^c Fac^^j^ lfDE9!lt^DG§ P^tings §nd Giobal Esteem.^ 

Self ^conCBBt^ImBgrtanJ^ Hodge -and McfTarthey describedV 

but did'not test Rosenberg'JHilec 1 1 vi ty hypothesis (196J5; 1982) that posits 
V that individuals attach hi-gher importance to' the specific facets where their 
self-perceptions are the most pcrsitive. Correlations between the importance 
ratings and the self-concept measures (Table 2), both the multi-item scales ^ 
(median r = .43) and the summary ratings (median r = .35), support this 
^selectivity hypothesis. Hov^ever, neither the present study no»^Rosenberg' s 
research, tested the direction of the causal relationship that i s-^-m^4Mr<frt 
in the selectivity hypothesis (i.e., that higher sel f --perceptions "cause" ^ 
higher importance ratings), and it sf»ems plausible that^ sub jects may strive 
to improve their skills and sel f -percepti ons in areas that they vieW to^e 
important. It is interesting to note that again the coefvf ici ents for the 
Spiritual and, to a lesser extent, the Physical Ability facets are higher ; 
^han the other facets. ConsisterV^ with earlier observations, these may also 
those facets where subjects have the most freeddm in determining the relative 
importance that is, att^.checJ ^to them and where the importance ratings are most 
variable- In summary, these findings demonstrate that specific facets of 
self-concept are moderately correlated with the importance attached to each 
area, and that for some facets this relationship is very strong. 
V ' ' Insert Table 3^ About Here 
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yQWilabl^Sd e^eCftasa Qt §Rg£i,ijL£ 5gLt;t;Bn£eBtg^ Thre» unweighted ' 
averages weris? u^ed to summarize? responses to the 12 sppci f i c f ac.etrs o^ self-^ 
concept --^ the dk'erag© of the raw responaesj ^the average .of standardized 
refjpon^ev* and the first principal component derived from the %et of 
refipon?ies/ Each of these unweighted . averages was corr(?lated with Global 
Esteem for the total group and each subgroup (Table 3), For the multi-item 
scales. all the unweighted averages correlate about . 7 with Global Esteem, 
while corrtjlationr^ for the summary ratings aro} close to ,6. Though there 
are fninor differenc&s among the thre^ unweighted averages, and arpong the, 
different ^ubgY^oups, the results are remarkably con*5i stent- . 

These correl ations abased , on unweighted averages provide a lower limit 
^^or test,ing the usefulness- of the various wei^ted averages- To the extfent 
thIPt the weighted averages, per for m no better Chan the unweighted averages, 
than the rule of parsimony dictates that the unweighted averages are 
preferable. Hodg© and McCarthy (1984) reported a correl»ation of only • -^l • 
between their unweighted average and Global E^steem, a value Bubstantially 
lower than even the value found for the summary ratings in the present 

investigation. While many possible explanations exist for the different 
results,* the ipost likely are the reliability of the Global Esteem measure, 
the age of the subiects (which is related to the reliability of the 
Rosenberg scale in the Hodge McCarthy study) , and the number of speci'fic , 
components that are considered. Responses to the Global Esteem scal^ frpm 
the SDQ III are more reliable than response^ to the Rosenberg scale in the 
Hodge and McCarthy study. Hodge and McCarthy found that the specific 
component!^^^^^bre more highly correlated for the Global Esteem for their 
oldest subjects, pei^haps due to differences in the reliability in their 
Global Esteem measure that wfere age-related, and subjects in the present 
study were blder than subjects in their study. Hodgej and McCarthy 
donsidered only 9 specific components, compared tp the 12 used here, and s^o 
their unweighted average was probably less reliable. ^ 

!iB§£ifL£ E§i£gt5 Wei^ghted GrouB §Qd[ Sybgr^oiiB i(SB.QCt§nce Rati^ngS;^ For 
these anal yses^each self-cpncept score was weigtlted by the mean importance 
weighting either for the entire* group, or for the subgroup to which the 
subject belonged (the means appear in Tabl e 1) . Whi 1 e different procedures 
ior scaling the specific self-concept and importance ratings were 
considered, these make virtually no difference in the results and so are not 
discussed ^"^ther.^^ Tor Liu: m.ulti-item self-concept scales, correlations 
between th^ 'weighted averages and Global Esteem are close to .7, while 
those f or ythe summary items are close to In each instance, averages 

.weighted by total group importance ratings are virtually identical to those 



Belf--conaept 1? 

weighted by subgroup importance ratings, and dp not differ from those based 



on unweighti?d *av©r ages. The correlations reported here are higher than 



Hodge arid McCarthy study, probably for the ^ame -reasons as i ndicated .abuN 

but the similarity of correlations based on w<^ij^^ted and unweighted 

responses c/on^Bi^tpnf wifh their findirigs. These findings provide no 

'Support for the usefuljiobs of the O^^^^^^P Bubgroup importance? ratings in the 

weighting of specific components of self-concept to prpdi^ct' Gl obal Esteem* 

' EffiBiCi&^lly^ Wsiabtl^d Avera^egj^ a series offhultiple regressions were 

conducted to.^ predict Glob^il Esteem^ from the set of 12 sel f --concept scales 

and from the set .of 12 self-concept sumliary ratings. For the total group 

the multiple Rs (Table 3) are , 78 and ,67 for the sel f -cojicept scales awd 

summary fatings respectively. Similar ani^lyses were performed for each * 

subgroup, and theS^ multiple Rs are somewhat higher. However, rfiultiple Rs; 

afvf? somewhat biased and the extent of this btas depends , on the nijimber of 

variables used in the prediction equation and the number of cases. When th© 

multiple Rs were corrected for th* a bias (see Nie, et 1975), differences 

between the multiple Rs for each ^subgroup and for the^to^^al group^are much 

smaller (Table 3) . . ^ 

The multiple regressions for the total group represent an absolute 

* • » * 

upper lipit for correlations based on av'erages weighted by the total group 
'ft 

ratings of importance. Similarly, the multiple regressions fo>" each 
subgroup represent the absolute upper limit for weighed averages based on 
the subgroup ratings o-f importance. While these multiple Rs are clearly 
higher than those obtairfed w.ith the unweighted averages, the size of the 
di f f erences; are modest. Since the difference between correlations derived 
from the empirically determined optimal weights and from t%fe unweighted . 
average is. less than .1, it is not possible for any set of a priori weights 
such as those based on the importance ratings to do substantially better 
than the unweighted averages. 

§E§Eifi£ i^E^ts Weighted By Individual, IrnQgrtance Rating^^^ For these - 
analyses each self-concept facet for each subject was^eighted by the 
importance rating assigned to that facet by the subjects These* anal yses are 
particularly impdrtant in that: a) this ij^the type of . wei gh ttng typically 
implied by r esear chers who advocate the use of importance ratinqc; b) this 
is the typemf weighting that Hodge and McC^t^^y found to perform, poorer* 
than the unweighted average and which was suggested might be an artifact of 
scaling problems in earlier discussions; and b) the empirically determined 
multiple R does not constitute an absolute upper^limit for the correlation 
between this weighted average and Global Esteem. * 

Unlike the previous analyses, the way that the self -concept scores »^nd 
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the importance rati nflb 'were scaled makes a scibstantial difference (Tabje 3). 
When raw sel f -^concept scores were weighted by raw impot^tande rat^^ngs, as in 
the Hodge and McCarthy study, the weighted avertiyea were j^ubiitant i al 1 y l^ag 
correlated with Gflobal Esteem ,thiin any of the other wei?)hted or unweighted 
averages^. These findings are ^onsi stent for both sel f --concept sc'ales and 
summary ratings, are consijaient across subgroups, and are consistent v^ith 
Hodge and McCarthy's finding. However, v^hen either »el f --ooncept scores are 
standardised or the importance ratings? are proportional ised, th^ « ^ 
correl at 1 ons ^are sub^anti al 1 y isarger . These correl at lonss are also 
.iarginalPy higher than er nonempi r icially deter mi ne(i v^ei ght i ngs. 

In order to further explo/^e the appareat artifact^of using unsealed 
scores, each subject was assigned a set of 12 random numbers that varied 
between 0 ahd 1, and the^e were used to weight the speci f i c 'sel f -concepts*^ 
Except for t;he use of thf?se randor^ number s in place of the importance 
ratings, the same analyses were perforrfied. Again the correlations based on 
th^ raw (random) weights and the raw ^elf -concept scores result in 
substantially lower correlations than when ei\ther the self-concept scores 
are standardised or the weights are proportional ized. This demonstrates that 
the findings are not due to some serendipitous relationship between the 
importance ratings and self-concept scores that is idiosyncratic to the 
present investigation. It is also gratifying to note that the randomly 
weighted averages are somewhat less correlated with Global Esteem tfian 
previously considered averages, though even these differences are 
surprisir%ly small. 

Two general conclusions result from this set of analyses based on 

indi^vidual weightings. First, as posited, the Hodge-McCarthy conclusion 

that these v^eighted averages perform more poorly' thar\ any other weighted or 

5 

unweighted average 1$ apparently an artifact of using unsealed scores 
Second, when the scores are scaled, the weighted averages baeed on 
individual importance ratings perform marginally better than do the 
unweighted averages, the averages weighted by group importance ratings, and 
the averages weighted by subgroup importance ratings. Are these marginal 
differences large enough to be theoretically important? — probably not in 
that the i mprovement . never exceeds ,05 for scales or summary ratings, for 
any subgroup, or for any way of computing the weighted and unweighted 
averages. Hence, these analyses again fail, to provide much support for the 
usefulness of importance ratings in the weighting of specific, components of 
self-'concept to predict Global Esteem. ^ 

Ih§ Bo^eokitQ IntiCiEtlv^ h!i^fiQtt[§§liiL 

The Rosenberg interactive hypothesis described earlier posits that the 
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effect of a specific self --concept on G16bal Esteem will vary with the val^tifr 
lhat an individual plSceis on the spec i f i c facet . In the language^of 

{ ' 

analysis of vari ance (ANOVA) , the level of self-concept in a particular- \ 

^ * , »^ . » 

facet and the facet'fi importance will interact in determining Global Es^l^e<r\ 



thou(^h not all interactions would be' i nConsi stent wi.th the hypothesis, ^o ' 
different approaches were taisCn, in te'^.ting this model a^ described belqw? J > 
1) A Classical ANOVA Model. Scores for each specific sel f -concept .^face.t 
and for^Gcjch importance rating for the total group were divided .into fovtr- ^ 
.categories (i.e., low, medium-low, medium-high, high). Using Global E^teerh^ 
as the dependent variable, a 4 (le/el of specific sel f --l^oncept ) >: 4 (l<pv©l ^ 
of importance) ANOVrf was conducted separately for each facet using ^he 
classical approach for testing statistical significance (see Nie, et al f , 
1973). The F~ratios fo\%ach effect, the two mSin effects and the 
interaction effect, and the multiple Rs based on the variance explained by 
all three effects are 'summari^red in Table 4. 

<^ 2) A Multiple Regression Mode).: The ANDVA model descri bed . above 
provides a general test of e^cTh of the effects, but the particular /f^ of of 
significant effects may not be consistent with the Rofeenberg hypptKesi,^, 
Consequently, a more specific test was devised. In this approach,, ohly 
three parameters were estimated instead of the 15 in the classical ANOVA 
mofiel (i.e., the 15 df in the 4 k 4 ANOVA): the linear effect of the 
^:specific facet of sel f -concept , the linear effect of its importance, and the 
effect of' the product of the two (i.e., the 1 i near ^by-1 i near effect in the 
i nter c^c t ion term). For purposes of this analysis raw self-concept scores 
and propor t i onal i zed importance ratings were used rather than the 
categorized scores used, to test the classical ANOVA model. Standardized 
beta weights and pearson correlations refiresent i ng each effect, as well as 
the multiple R based on the three effects are summarized in Table 4. 

The large number of statistical tests and differences between the two 
approaches ma^^e the results of these analyses difficult to s,ummarize. It is 
useful to compare the multiple Rs from th^ ANOVA and multiple regression 
models to each other and to the silnple correlation between the specific 
sel f --contTept and General Esteem. The multiple R based on the classical 
^ ANOVA model might be larger than the multiple R ffar the regression model 
siTice more decrees of freedom are used in the estimation process, but it 
could be lower if substantial var^'iance is lost in the categorization of 
scores. However* if the multiple Rs t*o not substantially exceed the Simple 
correlation between the specific self- concept facet and general Esteem 
xi.e., if the additional terms do not contribute to the .variance explained), 
then there is no support fdr the Rosenberg hypothesis. Inspection of th^ 

i /7 • 
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results shows that multiple Rs based on the multiple regreffision model are 

slightly highwr than those for th© ANOVA modpl , providing support for the 

more, specific t»»t '^of the Rosenberg interaction m^del However , few of tfie 

multi*pl©"Rs derived from .this model are substantially larger than the 

core«ipondi ng pearson correlation. Consistent with previouss analyses, the 

largest differer^ces between the muTt^ple Rs and the pearson rs oCcXir f or ^he 

Spiritual and Physical Ability facets. 

Results described thus far provide tests for Rosenberg interactive 

hypothesis ^or each specific facet of sel f -concept , but the multiplev 

Vegression model is easily ex.tended to test the model across all 12 facets. 

A hierarchical regression was per f ormejJ ' i n which the set of 12 JBel f -^concept 
\ ' 

scores was entered on. the first step, the set of importance ratings was 
antered on the second step (see footnote c in Table 4), and the set o^ 12 
interaction terms waa entered on the third step. Statistical tests (Table 
4) indicated that the interaction effects do contribute' signifjiqantly to the 
prediction of Global Esteem beyond tKe effects of specific sel f -concepts, 
but the added contribution is small. While the interpretation of 
interaction effects due to a Specific facet may be problematic, the exclusion 
of the interaction effect f<6r the Spiritual facet produced a larger decrease 
in the multiple R than any other interaction term, and this finding was 
consistent across analyses of the self-concept scales and summary ratings'. 

In summary, support for the Rosenberg model is weak but not nonexistent. 
While the contribution of the sel f concept/ i mpor tance interaction is small, 
it is statistically significant. It also appears tl^at support of the model 
IS stronger for the Spiritual and perhaps the Physical Ability facets, and- 
this is intuitively logical and consistent with previous observations. 

Summary and I.(nB.Li^cat i^ons 

Ihe Interactive HyBettie§i5-. 

A variety of theoretical hypotheses, as well as common iense, posit 
that the effect of a specific facet of self-concept on general self-concppt 
will depend on the f,acet's importance. William James first proposed the 
hypothesis 100 years ago; it has been restated frequently; it i^eems 
intuitive piausibli^; apd it should be easy to test. Nevertheless, rigorous 
tests of the hypothesis — indeed, even clearly articulated accounts of how 
it should be tested — are surprisingly rare. Hodge and McCarthy, in one of 
the most recent attempts-, found little or no support for the hypothesis, but 

4 

an examination of their study suggested methodological' problems. The 
present investigation verified that the. methodological problem^ did exist, 
but even when these were rectified there was l\ttle support for the 
hypothesis. The interactive hypothesis has too mucf/intui ti ve appeal to be 

1% 
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completely ritfj^cted, and so further Gx^minc^tion of the issues is needed. 

One potoflH|l problem in^the present investigc^tion was the use of 
s,n,..^,t.™ Woj^ a«.s= the ,.po,t.„c. each facet. Th. ..portance 
ratjBg® were paychdmetr i cal 1 y weak, and^ asl-V^g ©ubjfectB to rate the 
importance of each^ item in the muli-item is^ales would provide better scores. 
However, none of the weightings upnsidered m the present* ♦study , not eveif 
the random* wei ght 1 ng ^ really made much difference. f^ence, it seems unlikely 
that obtaining better importance ratings would sub^antially alter the 
.itjhtfcd average^^orwmprove support for the hypothesis, 

Ironi ca another possible problem is that the SDQ III is designed 

too well in that it only includes facets that are at least reasonably 



important to most people and it represents most of the facets considerea to 
be important by the respondents. None of ^he facet?%was given a mean 
importance rating of less than 5, the midJ^Te^ response category, and all but 
one had means between 6 and 8 on a nine-point response scale. Even if a 
particular subject attaahed small importance to one or two 6f these facets, 
this would have only' a small impact on the . weighted average since most of 
the other facets v^*ould be judged to be important. In contrast to the 
broadly defined, generally important facets that appear on the SDQ III, the 
two facets originally suggested by William vlames to illustrate this proposal 

were skills as a psychologist, his profession, and skills at Greek language, 

^ * ^ \ 

an area in which he had *'no pretensions.'* Consistent with James' original 

^ formulation, support for the proposal ^Vould probably be much stronger if the 

\ "facets'* were comprised of narrowly defined characteristics that most 

respondents judged- to be unimportant but that a few found to be very 

Ou i^mportant. Of the SDQ III facets, the Spiritual and Physical Ability facets 
O 

^ seem closest to this description, and they also had the most variable 
C/5 impor;tance ratings. It is also these facets that provided the best support 
for the interactive proposal. While a new instrument such as Suggested here 
might provide better support for the interactive hypothesis, it would not 
make a very good self-concept instrument. 

Several other i ssues, though not the primary focus of the present 
investigation, were also addressed. These include the use of single--item 
scales, the status of the general self construct, and the relation between 
sel f -percept i ons and the value placed on specific facets of s^l f-concept . 

Single-item scales designed to represent the SDQ III facets were found 
to have poorer psychometric properties than the multi-item scales, and this ^ 
is consistent with findings in other areas or research and (|{ommon-5ense. 
Nevertheless, there was modest support for the psychometric properties of 

erIc ^ . \ /.I 
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the^ sumigary rating®. Thua> while it ig^ better to use the i:^6 SDQ III items . - 
than the 12* summary items, it may bf better to use than 12 summary iterts. 
thart to not to consider multiple dimension^ of self -concept ^t aH. ♦ H 
external constra.ints preclude the use of the entire SDQ 1 1 1 , then the use of 

the most relevant subscales and the set of 12 summary fating items may be an 

"V 

expedient compromise* ' * 

According to the selectivity hypothesis, subjects selectively assign 
the greatest importance to those areas of sel f -^concept in which their s^lf- 
perceptions are most positive. . While this hypothesis is often linked to the 
interaction hypothesis, the two are separate. In the present investigation, 
there wafe clear support for the^^electi vi ty hy^^Dothesis eVen though support 
for the interaction hypothesis was very weak. However, further resear'cfi is 
needed to test the , assumption of causal i ty ^that is impl^icit in the 
selecti'vi ty .hypothesi s. ' ' * . 

Implicit in the Hodge and McCart(iy study, and in the theoretical 
underpinnings that stimulated the present study, is the assumption th^ti. 
general self-concept is more important thaw specific facets; the role of 
specific sel f -concepts has been to provide a basis for defining general, 
sel f -concept . However, this may be a historical weakness in sel f -concept 
research. Elsewhere (Mar^h. ?< Shavelson, 19B4) I have argued that self- 
concept cannot be ^dequat^ly understood if its mul t i di mensi onal i ty is 
ignored. If the role of self-concept research is to better uode.rstand the 
complexity of the self, to predict diverse behaviors, and to relate self-' 
concept to other constructs, then measures of multiple facets ar'e more 
usefuf than a general facet. Though specific facets such as those, measured 
by the -SDQ III are hierarchically ordered, th^ hierarchy is so vieak that the- 
general self that appears at the apex accounts for only a sm'ail portion of 
the variance in the specific facets (Marsh, 19B4) • This, situation appears to ^ 
be analogous to the one in intelligence/ability testing* where many researchers 
now argue against the sole reliance on IQ, While the general constructs in 
both areas of research may be relevant for the very yOung, specific f5icets 
become more important as individuals grow older and the specific facets become 
more, di f f erent iated. Ironically, since the hierarchy of specific facets in 
self-concept research appears to be weaker than in intelligence/ability 
research, the reliance on a general construct is less justifiable in self- 
Concept research even though it appears to be more prevalent. 

• / r 

AO • 
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FOOTNOTEG 

1 Principal component an'alyses, \^itk\ l.O'-^s a<s communality estimates, were 
performed by the cdmmerc i al I'y available SPSS program (Nie, et al . , 177.5) 

the set of 12 self -concept ^Ccjle© and the set of 12 self -concept summary ^ 
ratin^B. While the^© are not really "ur^wei ghted" averages, they are tj^ 
considered as such in this discussion because tht^ weights do .not depend on 
either the impqrtance ratings or the Blobal Esteem score. For the 12 scales 
the factor score coef f i ci e/)t s (see Table 1 for the ordering the the 12 . 
facetis) arej .15, . Ift, .48, . 17, .14, .19, .00, .12, .19, .11, .19 and 

.20. For the 12 summary ratings the factor scorfe coefficients (in the 
order) are: .14, .13, .17, .15, .13, .17, .03, .16, .19, .16, . 19 and .19. 

2 — The standardized beta weights for the 12 self -concept scales (in the 
same order as in Table 1) are; -.08, .25, .18, .16, .00, .36, .10, .08, 

- .06, .08 and .17. Those for the 12 summary ratings (in the. same order)* 

are: .01, .23, .12, .14, .11. .33, .01, .02, .09,- .04, * 00 arW .08. - 

3 — The multiple R based on the total group represents the optimal 

weighting of the 12 self-concept -facets when the weight assigned to each 
facet 13 the same -for all subjects, but nd"t when the weight a&signed to each 
facet is allowed to vary from subject^to subject. Hence, it is. possible for 
the weighted averages based on individual weights to outperform the multiple 
regression prediction though this did not happen. 

4 — Random numbers from a uniform distribution varying between 0 and 1 were 
generated with the SPSS procedure (Nie, et al . , 1975) and were used to 
weight the self-concept facets. This analysis was replicated five times 
with different sets of random numbers and the results were quite consistent 

over the different replications. The results that appear in Table 3 are qj 

actually the mean correlations resulting from the five replications- . OQ . 

*^ 

5 — The difference be^tween the proportional i zed and raw weights is only a 

<C 

concern for averages weighted by the individual importance ratings. When the > 
total gro'jp .iieariu v^w/Zu usird as weights, the proportional i zed and raw weights ^ 
were perfectly correlated, and when SM^)group means were used the two sets o-f g 

weights were almost perfectly correlated. The findings support the ^ 

* ... CO 

contention that the paradoKi cal 1 y low correlation between individually uj 



weighted self-concept facets and Global esteem is an artilact of using 
unsealed scores, but the precise .nature of this artifact is not clear to me. 
I anticipated th^it the use of standardized self-concept scales would produce 
a small improvement, that the use of ipsative importance ratings, would 
produce a larger improvement, and tha\ the use of both would do the best, 
but this is not what I found* The fact that the problem disappears when 
eithfir proportional ized importance ratings or standardized sell-concept 
^T^^^ scores are used to determine the weighted averages suggests that the problem 
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is not inherent in ei^-hp^- -n^t o-f scorea. Since the same pattern was 
observed when randomly assigned weights were used, explanations that involve 
response biases in the way subjects make importance ratings are not viable. ^ 
Since the f i ndi n'^g^ner al i zes across seli'-concept scales and summary items 
here, and appaV-r antl y^ the summary i t^s used by Hodge and McCarthy suggests 
that It is not function tf\e wording of the sfelf-concept measures. (I 
suspect that I can come .up with a reasonable explanation, perhaps one 
suggested by th^journal reviewers, before this paper is actually published,' 
and it will provide a more satisfdctory ending to this foStnote. ) 
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Mean Ratings (and feOs) For Sell-concept Scales (Scale), Summary 
Sel f --Concept Ratings (Sum) and ImpODrtance Ratings (Imp) and 
Eta's representing fJifferences Between Groups on The^e Scores^, 
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a — l=Phy5ical Ability; ^jj^ ysical Appearance; 3=0ppo5ite Sex Relations; 
4=5ame Sex Relations; 5=F^i|ff)t Relations; 6~Em6tional i 7=Spiritual Values; 
B=Hone5ty; 9=Verbal ; lO=Math; ll=General Academic; 12=Problem Solving; 
l3=Global Esteem. . 



b — Oneway ANOVAs of differences between groups are summarised in terms of 
the eta values. For the scale scores the eta's are based on BOB sets of 
hesponses from groups 1-3 (eta > .08 is statistically significant at p < .05) 
For summary and importance ratings the eta's are based on the 930 sets of 
responses from groups 1-5 (eta > .09 is statistically significant at p < .05) 
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Corr,©lationa Between Sel f --concept Scabies (Scale), Summary Rat ingj^MBum) , 
and Importance Ratings (Imp) for 12 Areas of Sel t- concept . 
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a — Test-retest correlations (interval = 1 month, n==361) from Marssh, Rich^ird^ 
and Barnes (in press). ^ 

b — ' Self -other correlations (n=l5l) are based on self -report response© aind 
scl f -concepts inferred by, a signifitrant other from Marsh, Barn®© %l Hoc^v^r 
(in press; also see Marsh !< O'Niell^ 19B4, Study 2), 

c — correlations based on the Total Sample (n«930 for Sum and Impt rating» 
and BOB for Scales) 

r 

d — The General Self was only assessed by scales. 



" . ^ Table 3 

Correlations Between Weighted Averages of the 12 Self-concept gcores (Scales 
and Summary Ratings) and General Self 'for the Total Group and bach Subgroup 
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a 



Unweighted averages of -the 12 self-concept scores (scales and summary 
rcttings) were compated taki.ng the average of the raw scores, standardi-zed 
saores iStand score), and the first principal component. Farh wa-^ then 
corr^l,,at.ed with the General Self scare. * 



b Weighted scores are defined as in b except that the important weightings 
were obtained the total group importance ratings rather than from individual 
importance ratings. 

c — Weighted scores are defined as in b and c e>icept that the important 
weightings were obtained the subgroup ratings rather than from individual or 
total group importance ratings. 

d — Optimal emp^Trical weights were obtained -from a jieries of multiple 
regressions^ performed for the total group and. each subgroup. Corrected 
correlations are adjusted for the number of variables included in the multipli 
*:gg^f5sion.i .^nd this adjustment varies with the sample sijtp (sefe Nie, et al . , 
1975). The multiple regression based on the 12 scales alW the 12 summary ' 
ratings was. .796 (.789 when corrected). When General Self scores were 
predicted from importance ratings from each subgroup separately, the General 
tSfelf score correlated .796 (.781) with the weighted average of scale scores 
and... 7^1 (.781) with the weighted average of summary ratings. 

e — Raw sco^es and standard (Stfand) scores were weighted by importance 
ratings assigned .by each, indi vidual . Separate averages were derived from the 
raw importance ratings (Raw Impt) and the proportional importance (Prop 
-Impt) ratings. \ r- r- 

i Weighted scores are defined* as in b except that random variables (that 
varied between 0 and 1 on a yniform distribution) were used instead of the 
importance ratings. 
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The Relation Between Each Self -concept .Score (scales arjd summary rati ngs^ , 
Eac-h Importance Rating, and the SeH-cdncept/ Importance Interaction on General 
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3. 13* 
-.51**' (.03) 


2.59** 
.64** (.19) 


■ .27** 
. 32** 


Appear ance 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


'91.96** 

.41** \ . 


8.04** 


• 1.59 


.49** 

5"';** 




Bum 


ANOV 
MR 


23, 4** 
.28** (.41) 


3. 13* 
-.32** (-.10) 


2.59** 
.23 (^24) 


.46** 
. 45** 


Opposite 
Sex 


Scale* 


ANOV 
MR 


■80.41** 
,08 (.50) 


B.Bl** 
- . 4j** ( . Ul ) 


1.82 • 


.50** 


Rel at 1 ons 
* 


Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


55,52** 

. 25** ( . 41 ) 


9. 11** 

- . 16* ( . 01 ) 


1.22 ' 


.41** 


Same 

Sgk 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


59, 12** 

-.21 ( . 46) 


1 .38 
-. 87** (-. 01 / 


1,40 

1 , 1 xJf f \ , oU/ 


.43** 


Rel at i ons 


Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


43.65** 

.15 ( . 35) 


. '5.53** 

o>9** (-. 01 ) 


3.34** 

. H 1 ¥ \ , JLo } » 


vj;6** 


Pa^r ent 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


24.34** 
.18 ( . 34) 


0.99 ' 


1 .46 


.3©** 




Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


27.03** 
,42**. '(.30) 


2.43 
r-,07 (,04) 


1 .54 


.30** 


Emotional 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


127,32** 
.56** (,60) 


1.23 % 
- . 02 ( . 08) ' 


1.67 


.55** 




Sum 


ANOV 
^MR 


88.06** 
.49** (.51) 


2.26 
-.04 (.08) 


0.77 

. OO- \ . Ho ) 


.48** 

4 3 1 


«. 

Spi ritual 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


6. 41* 

-.07 (.06) 


0.47 
-.50** (-.01) 


0.64 


. 17* . 

. i / ♦ ♦ 


•• 


Sum 


ANO\) 
MR 


2.44 . 
-.03 (.08) . 


.1. 16 


2.34* 

. H / \ . ^ 


' .i2*r 

1 Qt t 


Honesty 


Seal e 


ANOV 
MR 


42t22** 

.16 k .Zo) 


. 1 .'69 


• 2: 28* 


.23** 




Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


16.^9** 
.29* (.28) 


1.01 
-.04 ( . 04) 


i.B4 


.23** 


Verbal 


Scale 


ANOV 
.MR 


27,74** 
.30** (.34) 


1.00 
-.06 ( . 01 ) 


0.79 

.0/ \ . 4io; 


.32** 

. off * 


t 


Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


41.02** 
.30* (,34) 


♦ 

0.81 
- .V2 ( . 01 ) 


1.21 

^ . Ud \ « ZD ) 


,35** 

« o*t » f 


Math 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


5.041* „ 
.16 ( . 12) 


3.91** 

-.16 (-.06) 


1.51 


. 16** 
1 ntt 




Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


7.48** 

.03 (.14) 


>.47 


1.98* ■ 


.16** 

0 


Generjjl * 
Academi c 


Scale 


ANdV 
MR 


29.83** 
.48** ,(.32) 


1.98 
.03 ^.00) 


0.88 
-.21 (.19) 


.32** 
.34** 




Sum 


ANOV 
MR. 


23.69** 
.19 (.25) 


1.82 
-.12 (.00) 


0.89 ^ 
.07 (.1*7) 


.27** 
.26** 


Problem 
Sol ving 


Scale 


ANOV 
MR 


56.27** 
.48** (.41) 


6; 09** 

r., 14 (-.02) 

• 


1.76 
r.04 (.23) 

c 


.42»» 
.43** 




Sum 


ANOV 
MR 


38.54** 

.13 (.31) 


. 3.99** , 
-.35** (-.01) 


3.78** 
.37 (.21) 


.33«» 
.35** . 



Table 4 continued 



Mult R for Scale 
Change in 
Mult R Squared 



Multiple R 
Change in 
Mult R 



for 



Sum 



•7B3»» 



•673«» 



791»t 

009 



6B7*» 
019tt 



,073** 



. 704»» 



a The effects of each area of self -concept, the? correBpondi ng impbrtance 
ratina, and their interaction , on General Self was analysed in series of 4 
(levels of self -concept ) by 4 (level of importance) ANOVAs. The reported 
values are the F-~ratios for each effect and the multiple RM s bhe square 
root of the SSexpl ai ned/SStotal ratio in each analysis. The df for error 
terms in analyses of the scales is approK i matol y 77Q, and that for analyses 
of the summary ratings is approximately 909, 

b A series of multiple regressions (MR) was conducted where each self-- 
concept, the corresponding importance rating (proportion), and the pr^oduct 
, of the^e two variables was used to predict Global Esteem, The standardized 
beta weight for each effect is presented for this analysis, along wjth the 
simple correlation Cin parentheses) between each variable and General Sel.f, 
and the mu^ltiple R for all three variables, 

c — These Jlul tiple Rs resulted from a hierarchical multiple regression in 
which the 12 self-concept scores were entered first, followed by the 11 
importance ratings (since the proport i onal i zed importance ratings were 
used, any one is, a linear combination-of the other 11 and one had to 
arbitrarily be excluded), and then th© 12 products obtained by multiplying 
each sel f --concept by its corresponding importance rating. Significance tests 
were conducted for the Multiple R at each step, and for the change in 
Multiple R squared for each step. 



